ADAM

her world, as represented by Adam Bede and Mrs.
Poyser themselves, looked upon Methodism as rather
an intruding and questionable force than as the spiritual
leaven which was to redeem it.    George Eliot, mean-
ing to set forth the beauty of Dinah Morris's character,
incidentally comes to draw a more attractive picture
of the sinners whom  she ought to have awakened.
Dinah gives up preaching when the Society decides
against the practice, whereas her prototype, it is said,
joined  another sect rather than be silenced.    Dinah
settles down by her domestic hearth, and Adam re-
mains a sound Churchman.    He admits in his old age,
we  are told,  that the  excellent vicar, Mr. Irwine,
"didn't go into deep speritial experience," and only
preached  short moral  sermons.     Apparently Adam
thought none the worse of him.     He  quotes  Mrs.
Poyser's  dictum that Mr. "Irwine was like a good
meal o' victual; you were the better for him without
thinking on it; and Mr. Eyde [his successor] was like
a dose of physic; he gripped you and worreted you,
and after all he left you much the same."   We get the
impression that Mrs. Poyser and Adam took the most
judicious view; and that the rustic congregation, with
its " ruddy faces and bright waistcoats/' which reposed
in the great square pews and listened to Mr. Irwine's
moral without attaching any particular meaning to
theological formulae, did very well without stronger
spiritual stimulants.    " The world/' in Sir W. Besant's
formula, "went very well then."    Adam Bede, like
Waverley, might have had for a second title  'Tis
/Sixty Years Since; and the verdict seems to be that
the simple society of that period was sound at the
core;  wholesome and kindly, if not very exciting. quote fragments of Mrs. Poyser's familiarse-
